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Art. II. — 1. The Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register 
for British and Foreign India, China, and JLustralasi i. 
Number for April, 1842. [Article, Review of Eastern 
News.] London : William H. Allen & Company. 8vo. 
pp. 192. 
2. Parliamentary Papers. Vol. XXXVII. 

The recent events in Central Asia, and the terrible disas- 
ters which have been experienced by the English forces in 
that country, will naturally excite the attention of the civilized 
world. We have ventured to suppose, that some sketch of 
the events connected with that disaster, and the causes which 
led to the English invasion of Afghanistan, will not be without 
interest ; and we enter upon this subject with the more readi- 
ness, as it is possible, that there are not many of our country- 
men who have watched the course of events in that war.* 
The statements and views we are about to present, are the 
fruit of some special attention we have been enabled to give 
to the subject, aided by constant communication with officers 
going to and returning from the seat of the war. 

" Every thing," say the Indian accounts, " has been lost 
but honor, and the heaviest calamity that has ever fallen upon 
British arms has now overtaken them ; — the cup of bitter- 
ness has been drained to the lees, and death and misery are 
scattered all around." The almost total destruction of thirteen 
thousand troops and followers is now clearly announced. Of all 
this number, only about fifteen are known to survive. Twelve 
or fourteen officers turned back with their wives after leaving 
Caboul, and are now in safety ; but of those who remained 
with the retreating force only one lives to tell the tale of their 
defeat and slaughter. A wail of mourning has gone through 
the land, and the cry has arisen on all sides for signal retri- 
bution for the shedding of all this English blood. 

But before the echoes of this cry have ceased, even while 
it is still uttered, another voice has arisen, and the question 
is asked, upon whom the revenge is to be exercised. " Retri- 

* There is one gentleman in the United States, General Harlan, formerly 
Chief of the Staff of Dost Mahomed, who can give more information upon 
Central Asia than almost any person who is at liberty to speak. We hope 
that the result of his long observation , aided by the rare opportunities he has 
enjoyed, will not be kept from the world. 
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bution, and a terrible one," declares the " Bengal Hurkaru," 
" has already descended and fallen upon the heads of the of- 
fenders, — upon our own." The London " Times," of April 
16th, declares ; " We have never been attacked or provoked 
by the Afghans. The aggression has been on our side. We 
have invaded their territory to impose upon them a king whom 
they refused, and whom they had several times repulsed from 
their land. If any thing can excuse the excesses said to have 
been committed, it is the holy character of the war in which 
they are engaged, a war to defend their rights, their natal soil, 
their chosen sovereign. One cannot but be moved at the 
constancy of those, who are sacrificing themselves for a cause 
of such a nature." 

These remarks are echoed from all sides, and the most 
bitter reproaches are poured down upon those who have con- 
ceived and carried on the war. The East India Company, 
whose broad shoulders have been before made to bear the blame 
of many an act of aggression and cruel war, here comes forward 
through some of its most influential Directors, and abjures 
all responsibility for the acts that have been committed. 
Even as far back as October, 1841, at the moment when the 
rising of the Afghans was concerting, but before any idea of 
their action or of their plans could have reached England, 
Sir Henry Willock wrote to Lord Aberdeen, declaring, that 
" it will hardly be credited, that a measure calculated in so 
great a degree to influence the deepest interests of the British 
Empire in India, as the erection of a new dynasty in Afghan- 
istan, should have been undertaken loithout the concur- 
rence of the Board of Directors, and that not an individual 
of their body, with the exception of the gentlemen of the 
secret committee, was in any way consulted thereon." In 
the meeting of the Court of Directors on March 23d, 1842, 
Mr. Montgomery Martin, well known for his statistical notices 
upon India, declared the same thing, and called loudly for 
inquiry into the acts that caused the war. Whose work was 
it ? Who had conceived it ? Who had led the Company 
into such a ruinous expense ? 

The English war of 1838 — 9, seems to have gone on, how- 
ever, with scarce one word of opposition at the time ; a few 
Tory voices were, indeed, raised against it, but the news of 
the successful storming of Ghuznee, and the taking of the city 
containing the sacred tomb of Mahmoud, before which 
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stood the sandal-wood doors, carried off eight hundred years 
before from Somnat in India, — seemed to check all spirit 
of inquiry, and change it to exultation. The vertigo of suc- 
cess made opposition dumb. So it is with the glory of the 
Syrian campaign of 1840. The roar of British cannon, and 
the shouts of victory at St. Jean d'Acre, were loud enough 
to drown the feeble groans of dying thousands ; and almost 
two years have gone by before people begin to look at that 
question, and inquire what good has been brought about, or 
even what political object gained, by the causing of all this 
misery. 

The recent disasters in Afghanistan, coming home to all, 
have aroused public attention to the causes of this war, and 
the London " Asiatic Journal," for April, 1842, says, " It is 
now believed, that the dread of Russian ambition, and the 
notion of Russian intrigues against us in the East, to which 
the expedition may fairly be ascribed, was a pure chimera." 

Let us look at this. But first, to render the subject more 
clear, we must see the position which England occupies in 
the East. There we find an immense empire, of more than 
a hundred million subjects, possessing a large army, with 
great revenues, with cities of a million of inhabitants, all under 
the control and government of a company of merchants and 
stockholders, who, sending out instructions and giving orders 
from their own quiet counting-house at home, have, in 
eighty years, built up an empire which almost rivals that of 
Alexander or Tamerlane. 

The circumstances of the country have favored this im- 
mense growth of empire ; but a cause almost as great, is the 
opening that has been given to talent of every kind, and the 
facilities which every able officer has had, however poor, 
or however low his rank at home, to push his way forward to 
fortune and to fame, in furthering the interests of those whom 
he served. It is not a little remarkable, in regard to the ease 
with which the country has been subdued, that the plan of 
conquest originally adopted by Clive, and followed up con- 
stantly by the English ever since, had been before conceived 
by the French General, Dupleix, when in command at Madras, 
and was immediately rejected in France, bringing down at 
the same time severe reproaches upon its author, reproaches 
which have not been spared by recent biographers. This 
plan was, to employ only a small force of foreign troops, but 
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to use the passions of the native princes themselves, and, 
fomenting discords in the several states, lend at the last mo- 
ment assistance to that one, which, when successful, would 
become the pliant instrument of the nation that had given 
it aid. " Divide et impera." 

Following up this system, the Company has been gradual- 
ly working its way further and further north, engulfing, one 
after the other, Prince and Rajah, Amir and Nizam, and final- 
ly the Great Mogul himself. Passing his capital of Delhi, 
crossing the Sutlege, subsidizing the sovereign of Lahore, 
hardly knowing when or where to stop, they at length see in 
the distance, indeed they almost meet face to face with 
another power, whose spirit is as active, whose resources 
as large, as their own, and whose interest and ability to move 
south are perhaps fully as great as their own to advance in 
the opposite direction. That power is Russia. 

At the time when the Persian expedition against Herat 
was planned in 1835-6, the northern limit of the English 
possessions, proper and subsidized, was the river Sutlege, 
flowing southwest into the Indus, at a distance of about two 
hundred miles north of Delhi. Beyond, and in the Delta 
formed by the Sutlege and the Indus, was the Punjaub, 
the Kingdom of the Siekhs, with their remarkable sover- 
eign Runjeet Singh, of Lahore. His readiness to unite with 
the English Government was undoubted in 1832, when 
Burnes declares, that, " as regards the English, he may be 
considered a most friendly ally ; " and this readiness was act- 
ed up to by him in 1838, when he joined in the English op- 
erations against Afghanistan. Passing Runjeet Singh's rule, 
we are at once in that ill-fated country, which has been the 
scene of the recent melancholy disasters. To the north of 
Caboul, the capital, extends one part of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, through which are at least two passes, open in summer 
to caravans, that lead directly to the Khanates of Balkh, 
Badakshan, and Bokhara. With all of these Russia has 
large commercial transactions,* and their political intercourse 
is said to be troubled with few misunderstandings. 

From another city of Afghanistan, Candahar, the war is 
open to Herat on the frontiers of Persia, and passing Persia, 

* When, in 1836, Lieutenant Woods was on his journey to the sources 
of the Oxus, he was treated at Koundouz, by Mourad Bey, with loaf-sugar, 
refined at St. Petersburg. 
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one comes at once upon the Caspian Sea and the southern 
frontier of Russia. There are thus between Afghanistan and 
Russia, on one point, the three Khanates we have named, with 
a wide strip of desert, and, on another point, Persia, which 
state, like its neighbour Turkey, forgetful of its ancient resour- 
ces and fame, weakened without and within, stands tottering 
and ready to fall beneath the first hand that touches it roughly. 

It will thus be seen, that this territory of Afghanistan, of 
the existence of which scarce any one in Europe fifty years 
ago thought or cared, is likely to become the theatre of great 
events ; and to be the scene on which, at some future day, 
may be staked the destinies of Central Asia. 

Here Alexander the Great, in his march to the Indus, 
stopped to recruit the forces of his wearied soldiers, who, 
as the historian tells us, ate with delight the refreshing fruits 
of the fertile country around what is now Caboul.* Here 
also have passed Tamerlane and Jenghis-Khan, in going to 
and returning from their foreign expeditions. Hither, too, are 
directed the eyes of the two great powers, whose interests 
are most deeply engaged, as to the pivot on which turns, 
in some degree, the fate of those interests in Asia. " Great 
Britain and Russia," says Count Nesselrode's despatch of 
October 20th, 1838, "can have but one desire, to maintain 
the peace of Central Asia, as also its independence" 

The friend of England, Runjeet Singh, had already com- 
mitted many depredations upon Afghanistan, had reduced Pe- 
shawur to a state of vassalage, and was preparing for still fur- 
ther hostile movements at the southeast, when the Shah of 
Persia, recollecting that his former dominion once extended 
even to Delhi, took the resolution to recover or reduce He- 
rat, that part of his "legitimate " possessions, which formed 
the most northwesterly province of Afghanistan. In this 
recollection of his ancient rights, his memory is supposed to 
have been assisted by the counsels of Count Simonich, the 
Russian minister at Teheran. The Persian expedition 
against Herat, was the signal for immediate action on the 
part of the English government. Many English officers 
were sent to that place to assist in its defence, f Runjeet 

* See Arrian. There is a good notice of Alexander's march in the papers 
of the Royal Society of Koenigsberg, for 1829. Ueber den Feldzug JUexan- 
ders naeh Indien, von Dr. von Bohlen. 

t There was rather an awkward clause in the treaty of 1814, between 
England and Persia, that would appear to stand in the way of this inter- 
VOL. LV. NO. 116. 7 
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Singh was called upon to join in a grand plan of attack upon 
Afghanistan, and Shah Shoudjah was drawn from the great 
corps of pliant sovereigns, that the Indian government has 
in reserve for every province, as the man destined to sway 
the sceptre of Central Asia. The invasion of Afghanistan 
followed in 1839. 

Before we trace out the war, which succeeded to the treaty 
concluded between the English government of India, the Ma- 
har-Rajah Runjeet Singh, and Shah Shoudjah, the motives 
of which are declared in Lord Auckland's Simla proclama- 
tion of October 1st, 1838, let us look at the condition of 
Afghanistan, and see the internal state of the country, des- 
tined so soon to experience a foreign invasion. 

The origin of the Afghan people is as yet undetermined. 
Some have claimed for them a descent from the soldiers of 
Alexander the Great, or from colonies of Greeks, whom tra- 
dition declares he left in the country. Marco Polo tells us, 
that, while on his travels in Asia, which was six hundred years 
ago, he saw in Badakshan " princes, all of whom are descended 
directly from Alexander-;" and the eastern historian, Aboul 
Fuzul, says, that " Iskander (Alexander) left great treasures in 
Caboul, under some of his relations, and the descendants of 
these persons, who have their genealogical tables in hand, are 
living still in the country and mountains around."* Burnes, 
in his travels, visited the Khanate of Badakshan, and saw 
many of the sovereigns, who boast descent from Alexander 
the Great; but he is rather skeptical in regard to their claim, 
and finds it difficult to reconcile it with the histories that 
have travelled down to us, which declare, " that the son of 
Philip left no heir to inherit his gigantic conquests, much 
less a numerous list of colonies, which have survived a lapse 
of more than two thousand years in Asia." He adds, how- 
ever, that, even if we cannot believe fully in the descent of 
these moderns from Alexander, " we must yet receive their 
tradition, as the most convincing proof of his having over- 

ference. The ninth clause declares, " if war should ensue between the 
Persian and Afghan governments, the English government shall take no 
part in it, nor shall it give assistance to either party, except as a mediator, 
at the solicitation of Both parties, for the purpose of producing peace." 
Lord Auckland is complimented in one of the despatches, for " the energy 
of character which he displayed in surmounting all the obstacles which arose 
during the preparations for the expedition." Was this clause in the treaty 
with Persia one of those obstacles ? 

* See Marsden's Notes to Marco Polo, London, 1818. 
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run these countries ; " and further, " until some well-grounded 
argument can be brought forward to the contrary, I cannot, 
for my own part, deny their title to the honors which they 
claim." * Although the princes whom Burnes visited are 
in a district further north than Caboul, yet many have suppos- 
ed the present Afghans to be also descended from Alexan- 
der's Greeks, while they have been claimed by others as 
being one of the ten tribes of Israel. Burnes, whose obser- 
vations are always of great value, seems to concur in the 
latter opinion, although it is rejected entirely by Elphinstone. 
The people are now Mohammedans, speak a dialect of the 
Persian language, and have a sovereign contempt for the few 
Jews, who are at present among them. 

The proper Afghan population amounts to three and a 
half or four millions. The old kingdom of Afganistan com- 
prised eleven millions, including Afghans, Belouchis, Tar- 
tars, and Persians. 

Every notice that we have gives a favorable account of 
this people. They are represented as brave, temperate, 
and honest. They are "sociable and well informed," says 
Burnes, "free from prejudice on points of religion, and many 
of them very well versed in Asiatic history." He says, 
again, when he has left Lahore, and enters the Afghan terri- 
tory, " I did not regret to exchange the cringing servility of 
the Indians for the more free and independent manners of 
Caboul ; " f and further on, " they cannot conceal their feel- 
ings from one another, and a person with good discrimination 
may at all times pierce their designs." Every one, who has 
experienced in his proper person the duplicity and knavery, 
that would seem to flow in the blood of all Eastern nations, 
will readily concede that this last remark is the highest praise 
that could be given to any among them. 

Throughout all the changes which have taken place in 
Central Asia, the Afghans have contrived to preserve a sort 
of independence within themselves. Their monarchy, during 
the short time that it endured as such, was elective, the 
choice of the sovereign depending upon the Sirdars or chiefs, 
who have taken, generally, a son of their old king to place 
upon the throne of his father. This choice of a monarch 
seems to have led, sometimes, to scenes as violent as those 
which have attended similar elections in Poland, and the di- 

* Burnes's Travels to Bokhara, Vol. II. p. 218. t Ibid., Vol. I. p. 74. 
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visions among the Sirdars have certainly weakened very ma- 
terially the resources of the country. Mr. Mountstuart El- 
phinstone, in his account of his mission to Caboul in 1809, 
says, he once urged upon a very intelligent old man, of the 
tribe of Meankhiel, the superiority of a quiet life under a 
powerful monarch, over the state of discord in which they 
were sometimes plunged. The reply was, " We are con- 
tent with alarms, we are content with discord, we are 
content with blood, but we never will be content with a 
master ! " 

A people having feelings like these will scarce ever lose its 
nationality, even though exposed, as the Afghans have been, 
to the attacks of all the great Eastern conquerors. Babur 
took Caboul and Ghuznee in 1506, and, during the early 
part of the eighteenth century, Nadir Shah, of Persia, ex- 
tended his rule over nearly all the provinces of the kingdom 
of Afghanistan. This roused all, and in 1738, Achmed 
Shah-Abdalli, the chief of the Sudozi family, putting himself 
at the head of the different tribes, took possession of Caboul 
and Ghuznee, drove the Persians from Herat, established 
his authority in Peshawur and Cashmire, and was finally 
crowned in 1747 at Candahar. He died in 1773 ; his son 
Timour, who succeeded him, died in 1793. Since that 
time until 1826, when Dost Mahomed Khan mounted the 
throne of Caboul, the country has been exposed to continual 
warfare, to attacks from without and within, to dissensions, 
and to bloodshed. The descendants of Achmed Shah seem 
destined to furnish another proof of the truth of the remark 
of the old historian, that " in three generations of every dy- 
nasty, only one brilliant name will be found." 

Timour Shah left several sons, of whom only four figure 
conspicuously in the events of the last thirty years ; Zuman, 
Mabmoud, Eyoub (Job), and Shoudjah. The eldest of these, 
Zuman, was living a few years since at Loudiana, where he 
had taken refuge after having had his eyes torn out, and been 
driven from the country by his brother Mahmoud. This 
last, obliged to flee from Caboul to avoid the punishment 
of the cruelties he had committed, died in 1829 at Herat. 
Eyoub, who has sat for a short time on the throne, is now in 
British India ; and Shoudjah, driven in 1809 from the coun- 
try for his cruellies, had likewise been living there until he 
was drawn forth for the recent expedition. 
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" Timour," says Burnes, in 1832, " had none of the en- 
ergy and activity of his parent. Shah Zuman his son, defec- 
tive in education and cruel in disposition, succeeded to a 
government relaxed by a long reign of indolence. He and 
his brothers, Mahmoud and Shoudjah, seem alike to have for- 
gotten, on their elevation to a throne, that they ruled a peo- 
ple whose genius was republican. The total overthrow of 
the dynasty is universally attributed to the misplaced pride 
and arrogance of the last kings, who now receive no sympa- 
thy from the Afghans in their downfall."* 

In the disorders that followed the death of Timour, the 
chiefs of the Barukzi clan, who had assisted in putting Ach- 
med Shah upon the throne, came forward to take their parts 
in the affairs of government. The Barukzi and the Sudozi, 
to the latter of which tribes belonged Achmed Shah, may 
be considered as the great rival clans of Afghanistan. 
Burnes says, that the Barukzi is by far the most powerful, 
consisting of sixty thousand families, and that their influence 
in the country is far greater than that of the other tribe. 
Shah Shoudjah, of course, is a Sudozi. To the tribe of Ba- 
rukzi belong Dost Mahomed Khan, the deposed ruler, and 
his eighteen brothers. 

Shah Zuman reigned but a short time, and in 1808, at the 
time of Mr. Elphinstone's mission, Shoudjah was on the 
throne. The cruelties he had committed, and his failure to 
conciliate the Barukzi tribe, raised a strong feeling against 
him; and, in 1809, Futteh Khan, the chief of that tribe, 
drove him from the throne, and put another brother, Mah- 
moud, in his place, f This last seems to have been at first 
a good easy king, who, like the more famous King Cole, 
amused himself with " potations pottle-deep," leaving all the 
cares of government to his Vizier, Futteh Khan. This was 
an elder brother of Dost Mahomed, and under his rule, the 
kingdom regained for a time its former splendor ; the revenues 
were put in order, the tributary Amirs of Sind were brought 
to obedience, and Cashrnire, which was in rebellion, was re- 
duced to submission. In this expedition to Cashrnire, which 

* Burnes, Vol. II p. 341. 

t It was the battle of Neemla that decided the fate of Shoudjah. His for- 
ces are stated by Burnes to have been fifteen thousand, and those of the 
" adverse faction," two thousand. To Shoudjah's force, of fifteen thousand, 
Burnes might have added " the King's name." Yet they were totally de- 
feated. 
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was in 1811, Runjeet Singh appeared as an ally of the Vi- 
zier, and, the rebellion there having been quelled, the country 
was left in the government of Mahomed Azeem Khan, the 
eldest of the Vizier's seventeen brothers. 

But while the troops were off on this expedition, the Gov- 
ernor of Attock (an important point on the Indus), who 
was a brother of the deposed governor of Cashmire, made 
secret overtures to Runjeet Singh ; and he, eager to secure 
so fine an addition to his possessions, forgot his allies, and 
seized upon this part of their territory. Futteh immediately 
hurried back from Cashmire and gave battle to Runjeet 
Singh before Attock. Here Dost Mahomed, the younger 
brother, first appears on the scene, having, at the head of two 
thousand Afghans, charged and taken the whole of Runjeet 
Singh's artillery. They were compelled afterwards to aban- 
don the ground, and Attock, with all the possessions of the 
Afghans south of the Indus, fell into the hands of the sov- 
ereign of Lahore. The revenues of Cashmire were, howev- 
er, more than a compensation for this. 

About this time, the Shah of Persia demanded tribute from 
Herat, the most westerly province, and set on foot an ex- 
pedition to recover it. Futteh Khan immediately left the 
scene of war in the southeast, and, taking part of his Cash- 
mire force with him, marched some six hundred miles to meet 
the Persians. At Herat a battle took place, which resulted 
in the flight of the Persians, under Ali Mirza, a son of the 
Shah. During all this time of war and action, Mahmoud, 
who had been placed on his throne by Futteh Khan, was 
quietly eating and drinking at Caboul. " The King, him- 
self," says Burnes, " was but a silent spectator, and owed all 
these successes to his Vizier, who managed the whole affairs 
of the kingdom, while the monarch himself was plunged in 
debauchery." 

But Kamran Khan, the son of this weak monarch, stirred 
up jealousies against the Vizier, and, persuading his father 
that now that all enemies were defeated, and the finances in 
order, the country could be governed without his assistance, 
procured at length from the king the liberty to tear out 
the eyes of Futteh Khan. This act drove the seventeen 
brothers to rebellion, and six months after, in 1818, the Vi- 
zier was put to death with the most cruel torments, by Mah- 
moud and his son Kamran. " The tragedy," says Burnes, 
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"which terminated the life of Futteh Khan Barukzi, is per- 
haps without parallel in modern times. Blind and bound, he 
was led into the court of Mahmoud, where he had so lately 
ruled with absolute power. The King taunted him for his 
crimes, and desired him to use his influence with his broth- 
ers, then in rebellion. Futteh Khan replied without fear, 
and with great fortitude, that he was now but a poor blind 
man, and had no concern with affairs of state. Mahmoud, 
irritated at his obstinacy, gave the last orders for his death ; 
and this unfortunate man was deliberately cut to pieces by 
the nobles of the court ; joint was separated from joint, limb 
from limb, his nose and his ears were lopped off, nor had 
the vital spark fled, till the head was separated from the 
mangled trunk. Futteh Khan endured all these cruel tor- 
ments without a sigh, and stretched out his different limbs to 
those who thirsted for his blood. The remnants of the un- 
fortunate man were gathered in a cloth and sent to Ghuznee, 
where they were interred." * 

All the brothers immediately joined to dethrone the mur- 
derer, and Azim Khan, the eldest, precipitately quitting his 
government of Cashmire, hurried back to take the lead. 
The imbecile Mahmoud fled without the show of resistance, 
and remained undisturbed at Herat until his death in 1829. 
His son Kamran, the instigator of the murder, succeeded 
him there, and to sustain him in his " legitimate " posses- 
sion of Herat was the first pretext for the English war of 
1838-9. 

Azim Khan entered Caboul, and recalled Shoudjah, who, 
since 1809, had been a wanderer in different lands, and part 
of the time a prisoner at Lahore. This was in 1818, and 
he at once repaired to Peshawur, eager to remount the throne 
which he had once pressed. But here, when he had scarce 
entered his territory, he deliberately insulted, some accounts 
say struck, a member of that family which had recalled him, 
one of the Barukzi, who he thought had encroached on his 
royal dignity by using a palanquin. This insult caused him 
at once to be sent back by the tribe, again to become a wan- 
derer. Another brother of Shoudjah, Eyoub, now came for- 
ward and begged of Azim Khan to be made king, promising 
that all the power should remain with him as Vizier, " so 

* Travels to Bokhara, Vol. II. p. 306. 
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that he might only be allowed to have the title of King, and 
have his name struck upon the coin." To this Azim con- 
sented, and Shah Eyoub ascended the throne. Things went 
on well and tranquilly for a little time, but Cashmire had lost 
its active Governor, and Runjeet Singh, profiting by his ab- 
sence, marched upon and took possession of that rich province. 
He followed this up by attacks on other parts of the Afghan 
territory, and took much of their country on the banks of the 
Indus. In 1823, he passed the Indus to its northern bank 
above Attock, and there defeated the few who were assem- 
bled as " defenders of the faith" against the infidels. Azim 
Khan, who was on the southern side, without boats, and un- 
able to ford the swift current, was compelled to see his ter- 
ritory taken, and his followers defeated, without being able to 
fire a gun in their defence. He retreated suddenly up the 
Indus, fearing Runjeet Singh would recross at a higher 
point ; but this disaster so weighed upon his spirits, that he 
soon after sickened, and died before reaching Caboul. Run- 
jeet Singh had meanwhile recrossed the Indus and taken 
Peshawur, an important port, at the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass, one of the principal roads to Caboul. It is here that 
large British forces are now collected, waiting for a favorable 
time to get through the pass, and give relief to the few re- 
maining troops at Jellalabad. 

The Vizier Azim died in 1823. Before his death, he 
summoned his wives to his presence, and, recalling the pres- 
ents he had given them, handed them with all his treasure to 
his son, making him swear to revenge the shame of his fath- 
er's defeat, and carry fire and sword into the kingdom of La- 
hore. The son proved worthless, and the other brothers took 
upon themselves the task of avenging the misfortune of their 
country ; dissensions, however, arose among them, Shere 
Dil Khan took possession of Candahar, and made a separate 
chiefship of it, while Caboul, after many changes, fell into the 
hands of Dost Mahomed Khan. In the excitement of this 
action, one would lose sight of, or indeed, quite forget, that 
there was all this time a regular king, Eyoub, seated on the 
throne of Caboul. He, however, like a very peaceful and 
quiet puppet, seems to have made little noise, and given 
himself no trouble in regard to the affairs of his people. 
He retired to Lahore, where he lived for a long time ; per- 
haps lives even to the present day, enjoying the same dolce 
far niente as his brother Shoudjah. 
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Dost Mahomed, who, since 1826, has been in power at 
Caboul, is one of the most remarkable men, that have sprung 
up for centuries in Asia. He had developed the resources 
of the country, established order and security in all its parts, 
and, by his encouragement of industry, made the country 
around Caboul one complete garden. So says Lieutenant 
Woods, who was sent in 1836, to explore the sources of the 
Oxus, and the account of whose journey has been publish- 
ed ; and so said also, at an earlier day, that excellent travel- 
ler, Burnes. " The reputation of Dost Mahomed Khan 
(1832) is made known to the traveller long before he enters 
his country, and no one better merits the high character 
which he has obtained. He is unremitting in his attention 
to business, and attends daily at the Court-house with the 
Kazi and Moulahs, to decide every cause according to the 
law. Trade has received the greatest encouragement from 
him, and he has derived his own reward ; since the receipts 
of the custom-house of the city have increased fifty thou- 
sand rupees, and now furnish him with a net revenue of two 
lacs of rupees per annum. One in forty, that is, two and 
one half per cent., is the only duty levied in his territory,* 
and the merchant may travel without guard or protection 
from one frontier to the other, an unheard of circumstance 
in the time of the kings. The chief of Caboul, in his zeal 
for orthodox government, has deprived his subjects of the 
luxury of wine and spirits, as being prohibited by their creed. 
A good Mahomedan ought not to regret the loss of such 
luxuries, but, with this single exception, I heard of no com- 
plaint against the rule of Dost Mahomed Khan." f Such 

* One fortieth is the lawful rate, as fixed by the Koran. What a book ! 
Serving alike as an exposition of the dogmas of religion, as a code of civ- 
il and criminal law, and as a tariff of custom-house duties. 

t Travels to Bokhara, Vol. II. p. 331 . Burnes adds further, " The picture 
of this chief affords a constant theme of praise to all classes; the peasant re- 
joices in the absence of tyranny ; the citizen at the safety of his home, and 
the strict municipal regulations regarding weights and measures; the mer- 
chant at the equity of the decisions, and the protection of his property ; and 
the soldiers at the regular manner in which their arrears are discharged. 
A man in power can have no higher praise." 

Before goinn- any further, let us pay here a tribute to the memory of 
Burnes, to whose admirable work we are indebted for almost all these no- 
tices upon Afghanistan. He has been one of the first, perhaps the most 
universally lamented, victims of the rising at Caboul. Leaving Scotland 
for India when only sixteen, he had worked his way, by patient study and 
untiring labor, to a most enviable position. Sent in 1832, upon a mission 
VOL. LV. NO. 116. 8 
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was the man, who has been driven from his post by the 
government of a nation eminently distinguished for its mo- 
rality, in order to give place to a vicious profligate, — an 
Eastern debauchee, — twice chased from his country for his 
acts of wickedness, and who only waited his return to power, 
to repeat the same acts. 

Let us now leave Dost Mahomed in his government of 
Caboul, and go back to Herat and the English war. Prince 
Kamran, the murderer of Dost Mahomed's brother, was 
there in power, and was the only ruling member of the 
Sudozi family. Without acknowledging the sovereignty of 
Persia, he had been in the habit of paying tribute, but in 
1834 he neglected to do this, and also refused to raze the 
fortress of Ghurian according to his promise, as well as to 
permit several Persian families to return to their native coun- 
try. When in 1835 the English minister, Mr. Ellis, arrived 
at Teheran, he found the Shah in full preparation for his 
expedition against Herat. His first object was to obtain a 
fulfilment of the promises made by Kamran Khan, and then, 
perhaps, to push forward his forces even to Candahar and regain 
a part of his " legitimate " possessions. Mr. Ellis was immedi- 
ately alarmed at this, and he wrote home,* January 15th, 
1836, that,' if Herat were once in possession of Persia, a 
Russian consular agent would be established there, and Russia 
could then push forward her influence in Central Asia. About 
this time the always active, unquiet Runjeet Singh, having 
already, as we have before mentioned, robbed the finest 
provinces of the Afghan kingdom, was meditating another 
attack, when Dost Mahomed, fearing the advance of so 

to the almost uncivilized districts of Central Asia, he brought back with 
him from Caboul, from Balkh. and Bokhara, treasures of information upon 
countries then scarcely known in Europe, and added many new facts to 
the information already contained in the Travels of the Russian embassy of 
1820, described by Meyendorf. His account of his travels is one of the 
most interesting that has ever appeared in England, and it brought down 
upon him showers of honor. He was knighted by William the Fourth, and 
Louis-Philippe conferred upon him the order of the Legion of Honor. The 
legation to Persia was offered him, which he declined, to the great surprise 
of his friends, and he returned again in 1835 to India. The part which he 
took in the following events will be mentioned further on. All accounts seem 
to concur in stating, that, had his advice been followed at the outset, the 
measures which led to these disasters would never have been adopted. 
* See Parliamentary Papers. Affairs of Afghanistan. 
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powerful an enemy, — an enemy avowedly under the protec- 
tion of England, — wrote to the Shah of Persia, offering to 
assist him against Herat, on condition that he should be on 
his part protected against the Sickhs under Runjeet Singh. 
A similar message is said to have been sent to St. Peters- 
burg, though Count Nesselrode's despatch to Count Pozzo 
di Borgo, of October 20th, 1838, declares, that the person 
who arrived from Caboul was merely a commercial agent. 

The expedition of the Shah went on, and was openly 
encouraged by Count Simonich, the Russian minister, but it 
was not until December, 1837, that the army arrived before 
Herat. Meanwhile Dost Mahomed had not been idle, and, 
determined to forestall. Runjeet Singh, he had, in the sum- 
mer of 1837, collected his forces, and falling suddenly upon 
the Sickhs, totally defeated them at Jumroud. The East 
Indian government was alarmed at this progress, added to 
the movement upon Herat, and Burnes, now Sir Alexan- 
der, (who was then on his way, as Lord Auckland's Simla 
proclamation declares, to extend the commercial treaties 
made in 1832 with the Amirs of Sind and with Runjeet 
Singh,) was directed to proceed at once to Caboul and offer 
his mediation. He was received with honor, by Dost Ma- 
homed ; and Akbar Khan, the favorite son, then twenty-one 
years old, who figures so conspicuously in the recent actions, 
came out beyond the gates to meet him. This was in Sep- 
tember, 1837, and within a month the agent from St. Peters- 
burg, Captain Vikovich, having passed by Teheran, arrived 
also at Caboul. Here these two envoys, Vikovich and Burnes, 
met. Burnes had already gained influence with Dost Ma- 
horned, and had induced him to abandon his hostile position, 
promising him, on the part of the British government, a 
guaranty from the further aggressions of the Sickhs, and also 
from the anger of Persia, whom he had already engaged to 
assist. It would appear that all these promises were disar 
vowed by the Indian government, who had already determined 
on the unfortunate course they have since followed.* 

It was certainly for the interest of England to secure a 
friend in the ruler of Afghanistan ; and Burnes's opinion and 

* It is very difficult to trace out the progress of these operations. In the 
correspondence called for by the House of Commons, many of the letters, 
particularly those of Burnes, are printed only in part. 
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earnest advice were, that some concessions should be made 
to Dost Mahomed, so as to win him over to the English 
aljiance. Burnes had before declared, that one of the 
Barukzi family was the only person capable of restoring his 
power in Afghanistan, and that the time for the dynasty of 
the Sudozi had passed away. But the Indian government, 
it would seem, thought differently. 

Dost Mahomed received Vikovich with some coldness, 
and Burnes was allowed to get copies of the letters which 
he brought. These were subsequently made the ground of 
a demand upon the Russian government by Lord Palmers- 
ton. One letter of Count Simonich to Dost Mahomed 
contains an expression of good-will, but the Persian letter 
which accompanied it declared, that the Shah and Russia 
were determined to force Runjeet Singh to give up all he 
had stolen from Afghanistan. A treaty was also concluded 
by Persia, and the brother of Dost Mahomed, in power at 
Candahar, under the auspices, it is said, of Count Simonich, 
by which Herat, when conquered by Persia, was to be 
united to Candahar, and this province, the most southerly of 
Afghanistan, to be guarantied by Russia against all attacks, 
from whatever side they might come. As there was no 
attack to be expected from any point but the East Indian 
government, that government took umbrage at this treaty, 
and its existence was one of the griefs presented to the 
Russian government in Lord Palmerston's despatch of 
October 26th, 1838. 

The English minister, Sir John McNeil, having exerted 
in vain all his influence with the Shah of Persia to restrain 
him from laying siege to Herat, he at length, on the 10th of 
March, 1838, went to the Shah, then before that fortress, and 
declared, that his continuance there would be considered as 
an act of hostility to England. Having demanded satisfaction 
at the same time for insults committed on persons under British 
protection, he finally quitted Persia on his return to England. 
Before setting out, he wrote home, " The question of Herat 
is the question of all Afghanistan ; for it is no secret to any 
one, that the British government has desired to prevent its 
fall, while Russia has been solicitous to see it in the hands 
of Persia." * Various demands had been made from time 

* See Parliamentary Papers; also Annual Register, 1839. 
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to time to the Russian government, as to its intentions in 
Centra] Asia, to all of which the most soothing answers had 
been given, when in October, 1836, was written Lord Palm- 
erston's despatch to Lord Clanricarde, the English ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, stating that Russia was free to 
pursue whatever course she pleased, but inquiring whether 
her intentions in Central Asia were to be judged of from the 
declarations of Count Nesselrode and Rodofinikin in St. 
Petersburg, or from the acts of Count Simonich and Viko- 
vich in Asia. Before this, however, Count Nesselrode had 
sent a despatch to Count Pozzo di Borgo (October 20th, 
1838), saying, " The siege of Herat was a measure which, 
however justifiable in itself, the Russian government had 
urged the Shah not to undertake, in the divided state of his 
kingdom ; " but he adds, that, were Herat united to Candahar, 
an end would be put to the internal dissensions of the country, 
which would then be rendered accessible to the commerce 
and industry of all nations that are interested in intercourse 
with Central Asia. Captain Vikovich says, the despatch 
was intended to ascertain the degree of security which the 
opening of commerce with Afghanistan would afford to 
Russian merchants, not to effect a treaty or any political 
combination whatever. "Russia had no other object than 
to secure for the produce of her manufactures a fair compe- 
tition in the markets of Central Asia." Count Nesselrode 
then intimates, that Simonich had been recalled, and that 
Colonel Dahamel, who had been destined for that post for 
the last six months, was then on h's way to Teheran. 

The clouds were thus blown away upon the European 
side, harmony was restored, and the plan of travel of the 
young Grand Duke Alexander, the heir apparent of Russia, 
was changed, so as to embrace England. 

The Indian government was not inactive, but sent, in the 
spring of 1838, a fleet of five ships of war into the Persian 
Gulf, and, taking possession of the island of Karrack, landed 
British troops upon it. In this manner the command of the 
Persian Gulf was in the hands of the English forces, and 
they had troops ready at any moment to send up the Euphra- 
tes or to land upon the southwestern coast of Persia.* 

* On the restoration of peace, Karrack was to have been abandoned ; but 
we are ignorant of the fact, and we doubt much if it has been. Of the 
different routes, which would be taken by an army invading India, one 
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The treaty was concluded between the British govern- 
ment, Shah Shoudjah, and Runjeet, Singh in June, 1838, 
and active preparations were made for war. 

To the choice of Shoudjah it would appear, that both Mr. 
McNaghten, the future Envoy to his court, who was so re- 
cently murdered, and Colonel Wade, the British Resident at 
Loudiana, were favorable. The latter says, in one of the 
published letters, that the force of the Barukzi tribe, instead 
of being sixty thousand families, as Burnes reported, was 
not more than six thousand, and that they were far from be- 
ing popular with the other chiefs. The great motive for tak- 
ing Shoudjah would appear to be, to secure the adhesion of 
Runjeet Singh ; and this- was done by guarantying to him, 
both on the part of the English government and the future 
Afghan king, the full possession of all the territory which he 
had robbed from Afghanistan. To terms like this Dost Ma- 
homed would not consent. On the 1st of October, 1838, as 
we have before said, Lord Auckland's Simla proclamation 
was issued. This was the declaration of war against Af- 
ghanistan. 

The Governor-general declares, that Dost Mahomed per- 
sisted, as regards the Sickhs, in urging the most unreasonable 
pretensions, [that Peshawur, part of his own territory, should 
be restored ?] such as the Governor-general could not, con- 
sistently with justice and his regard for the friendship of Maha 
Raja, be the channel of submitting." The Governor-gen- 
eral says, that it was chiefly in consequence of his reliance 
upon Persian encouragement and assistance, that he made 
these pretensions. Speaking of the siege of Herat, the 
proclamation declares, that "it was a most unjustifiable and 
cruel aggression, perpetrated and continued notwithstanding 
the solemn and repeated remonstrances of the British envoy 
at the court of Persia." After declaring, that the movement 
upon Herat could only be considered as an act of hostility to 
Great Britain, and mentioning the treaty that had been con- 
cluded, the proclamation terminates thus ; 

would probably be by the banks of the Persian Gulf. It will be remem- 
bered, that, when Alexander had made peace with Poms, he descended the 
Indus and fell back by this very route upon the Euphrates, supplied, how- 
ever, in his march with provisions and water from his fleet, under Nearchus, 
which coasted along the Gulf, keeping always near to land. Should another 
Alexander or Nearchus arise, the possession of Karrack would not be use- 
less. The relation of this voyage of Nearchus, written by himself, is still 
extant. 
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" His Majesty, Shah Shoudjah-ool-Moolk, will enter Afghanis- 
tan, surrounded by his own troops, and will be supported against 
foreign interference, and factious opposition, by the British ar- 
my. The Governor-general confidently hopes, that the Shah 
will be speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and 
adherents ; and, the independence and integrity of Afghanistan 
established, the British army will be withdrawn. The Governor- 
general has been led to these acts by the duty, which is imposed 
upon him, of providing for the security of the possessions of the 
British crown, but he rejoices, that, in the discharge of this duty, 
he will he enabled to assist in restoring the union and prosperity 
of the Afghan people." * 

It will be remarked, that this proclamation of the 1st of 
October was of an earlier date than Lord Palmerston's de- 
spatch, which has been cited. All preparations were made to 
have ready in the month of November tweuty-seven thousand 
men, which was the force originally destined to be employed. 
We have before us copies of the different despatches and 
correspondence connected with this war, which have been 
laid before the British Parliament. No. 1 of this correspon- 
dence is a letter from Lord Auckland to the Secret Committee, 
dated March 13th, 1839. The force of twenty-seven thou- 
sand men, it appears by this despatch, was to have been 
composed of the British army of about thirteen thousand, 
which was concentrated in November at Ferozepore, on 
the banks of the Sutlege ; of the Shah's forces under British 
officers composed of six thousand, who marched in the 
middle of November from Loudiana ; of the Bombay divis- 
ion of five thousand five hundred, under the commander- 
in-chief of that Presidency, which was ordered into Sind 
from Bombay, and a further force of two thousand five hun- 
dred, which the British resident in Sind was authorized to 
call from Bombay, in case opposition should be made to 
their progress. The abandonment of the siege of Herat 
by the Persians in November, 1838, rendered a smaller 
number of troops sufficient, and two divisions were left at 
different points, so that the whole active force to be employed 
in the war was about twenty-one thousand five hundred men. 

The forces accompanied by the Shah, arrived on the 
banks of the Indus on the 16th of January ; Sir Willoughby 

* This proclamation was published at the time in all the Indian and 
English Journals. 
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Cotton a week later ; and they took possession of the fort 
and island of Bukkur, which, says the Governor-general, 
was "given up to them amicably." A bridge was built 
across the Indus over the island, one of the channels being 
four hundred and ninety yards wide, and here the army 
crossed the river. " There is yet no ground," continues 
this despatch, "for believing that Dost Mahomed remains 
otherwise than unpopular with the mass of the people, in 
consequence of the Persian connexion, in which he leagued 
himself, or that he will have the means of organizing a formi- 
dable opposition in Caboul." 

General orders had been previously issued by Lord Auck- 
land on the 18th of December, 1838, extending to the forces 
about to cross the Indus all the privileges and extra pay 
given to those who served beyond the Burrampooter, during 
the war with Ava in 1824. About the same time the com- 
mand of the expedition was conferred upon Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sir John Keane, who, at the head of the Bombay divis- 
ion, had already, on the 27th of November, arrived off the 
mouth of the Indus and effected a safe debarkation. Keane's 
forces were marched up the Indus to Bukkur, and supplies 
and military stores were sent by the river. By the British 
treaty of 1832 with the armies of Sind, in whose territory 
this army was now marching, it was expressly stipulated, that 
no military stores should be carried on the Indus under any 
circumstances ; but that stipulation of the treaty seems to 
have had no more weight at this moment, than had the ninth 
clause of the treaty with Persia in the proceeding a few 
months before. 

Before the forces of Keane left the mouth of the Indus, 
one of those acts of violence was committed, which too 
often blot the page of English history, and dim the lustre of 
the thousand brilliant deeds which are there recorded. If 
the reader will look upon a good map, he will see on the 
coast of the territory of Sind, about fifty miles northwest 
of the second mouth of the Indus, the town of Curachee. 
Here was a small fortress, belonging to a state with which 
Great Britain was at peace, and with which she had treaties 
of amity and commerce. The possession of this fortress, it 
was thought, would be convenient during the coming expedi- 
tion, as communication might be kept up from there to Buk- 
kur, some three hundred miles in the interior, at which point 
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the bridge had been built upon the Indus. Nothing can be 
stronger or clearer than the simple facts, as they are stated in 
a letter from the Bombay government, to the Secret Commit- 
tee at London, February 25th, 1839.* On the 6th inst., they 
received a communication from Admiral Maiiland, naval 
commander-in-chief, stating that he left the Indus on the 
31st of January, with the ship Wellesley, having on board 
the fortieth regiment, and a detachment of European artil- 
lery. He arrived at Curachee on the 1st of February, and, 
during the night, was joined by the steam-ships Berenice 
and Euphrates, with the Royal Naval Infantry. The next 
morning a message was sent to the fort, stating the object for 
which the forces had come to Curachee, " and informing the 
commandant, that, as the possession of the fort at that place 
was necessary for the security of the vessels in the service 
of the Company, and to insure the supplies required by the 
army being forwarded, he was required to surrender it to 
the British forces then before the place. A quarter of an 
hour was allowed for him to come to his decision, and he 
was acquainted, that if he refused to surrender, means would 
be adopted for taking it by force." The officer declined to 
accede to the demand ; the Wellesley was put broadside to, 
five companies were landed and posted in the rear of the 
fort, and a second summons was then sent. The officer still 
refused to surrender ; the batteries were then opened, and, in 
less than an hour, the whole south wall of the fortress was in 
ruins. " In the mean time the men in the fort, who only 
amounted to twenty,f had left it and taken shelter under the 
cliffs of the opposite side, where they were made prisoners 
by our troops." The fortress having been taken, the town 
capitulated. 

From Bukkur to Dadur is about one hundred and twenty 
miles, and near here commences the Bolan Pass, which, in a 
distance of seventy miles, cuts through the mountains, and 
comes out more than five thousand feet above the sea, on the 
great table-land of Central Asia. 

On the 24th of March, after eight days of most difficult 
marching, the whole of the army was through this pass. 
Between there and Candahar scarce any difficulty seems to 

* See Parliamentary Papers, Affairs of Afghanistan, No. 4. 
t Lieutenant Woods, in his " Journey to the Oxus," pronounces this peo- 
ple to be timid and ignorant. 
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have been encountered, and, on the 30th of June, the Bombay 
government announce to the Secret Committee " the gratify- 
ing intelligence, that on the 26th of April last, his Majesty 
Shah Shoudjah, with Lieutenant-General Keane, and the 
Bengal division of the army of the Indus, entered Candahar 
without opposition, and that the Sirdars of Candahar, finding 
resistance hopeless, had fled towards Persia. Maha Raja 
Runjeet Singh had received the news with rejoicing, as had 
the whole of the Sickh nation, and Peshawur had been il- 
luminated for three nights." Shah Shoudjah was to be 
crowned on the festival of the new moon, and this auspi- 
cious event took place on the 8th of May, 1839. 

The troops rested in and about Candahar until the 27th 
of June, when the march commenced towards Ghuznee. 
This is distant about two hundred and twenty miles from 
Candahar, and eighty from Caboul, and, although but a ten 
days' march, it was not until the 21st of July, that Sir John 
Keane arrived before that city. During all this march, the 
army had been delayed by the difficulty of carrying provisions, 
from the great number of camels required, and by the host 
of camp-followers ; many of whom, some accounts say, a 
greater number than even the soldiers, depended upon the 
commissariat for food. As to armed resistance on this march, 
there was so far scarce any. The city of Ghuznee, which 
had been supposed to be entirely defenceless, was found 
to be surrounded by a ditch and wall. To force this with 
their few small field-pieces, was impossible, and, on the sec- 
ond night, one of the gates was blown in by placing powder 
against it ; the carrying of the bags, and all the labor having, 
the despatch says, been performed by officers. This was 
successful, and a desperate combat occurred on the 23d of 
July, in the streets of the town, in which the British lost two 
hundred men. The garrison, of three thousand five hundred 
men, fought, as all accounts concur in stating, with unexpect- 
ed energy ; but they were at last overpowered, and a son of 
Dost Mahomed, who was there, was taken prisoner. 

The chief himself, who was at this time coming from Ca- 
boul with his artillery to the assistance of Ghuznee, hearing 
of its downfall, fell back upon Caboul, and afterwards, find- 
ing it would be impossible, with his disproportionate force, to 
make head against the invading army, abandoned his city, and, 
accompanied by part of his forces, passed the mountains at 
the north towards Balkh. 
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On the 7th of August, the British army entered Caboul 
without opposition, and Shah Shoudjah was placed in pow- 
er. And now came the recompense to the English officers. 
Notwithstanding the awful tragedy that has been enacted, one 
cannot but smile in reading the correspondence of this " pup- 
pet king." On the 19th of August he writes to his Royal 
sister, Queen Victoria, as follows. 

" Be it known to your Majesty, that I, having set out from 
Shikarpore in company with the victorious British troops, have 
now, by the favor of God and the exceeding kindness of the 
British government, ascended the throne of my ancestors ; Can- 
dahar, Ghuznee, and Caboul having successively fallen into my 
possession. 

" I am unable to express my gratitude for this blessing, and I 
have been for some time considering, by what means I could re- 
ward the gentlemen and troops, who accompanied me, for all the 
troubles and dangers they have undergone for my sake. I have 
now fully resolved upon instituting an Order, to be designated 
the order of the Dooraunee Empire (Nishan-i-Door-i-Dooran), 
to be divided into three classes." 

The first class he wishes to confer upon Lord Auckland, 
the Governor-general ; Sir John Keane, commanding the 
expedition ; W. H. McNaghten, the Envoy to his court ; 
Major-General William Cotton ; Lieutenant-Colonel Alex- 
ander Burnes ; and Lieutenant-Colonel C. M. Wade. 

The second and third classes he destines for other offi- 
cers, whom he names, and a medal for each soldier. 

" I have the fullest confidence," he adds, " in the considera- 
tion for my wishes, which is felt by my Royal sister, Queen 
Victoria, and I feel assured, that she will be graciously pleased 
to permit the gentlemen and soldiers above named to wear the 
decoration which I shall confer upon them, so that a memorial 
of me may be preserved, and that the fame of the glorious ex- 
ploit achieved in this quarter may resound throughout the whole 
world." * 

During the ensuing winter, Dost Mahomed, accompanied 
by General Harlan, was in the country beyond the moun- 
tains, towards Kulur. The observations made by our coun- 



* See Parliamentary Papers, Vol. XXXVII. p. 161. This letter was sent, 
accompanied by an English translation, from Sir W. McNaghten to Lord 
Auckland, and by the latter forwarded to England. 
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tryman at this time have added not a little to the small stock 
of knowledge possessed in Europe, as to the geography of 
Central Asia.* During the following summer, Dost Ma- 
homed again descended towards Caboul, and kept up a series 
of skirmishes with the English forces. In many of these he 
was unsuccessful ; and at length, on the 3d or 4th of No- 
vember, 1840, he came alone to the walls of Caboul, and, 
watching the return of the British Envoy, Sir W. McNagh- 
ten, from his evening ride, rode up to him, and, alighting 
from his horse, and presenting his sword in token of submis- 
sion, declared himself to be Dost Mahomed. The Envoy 
writes, that he gave him back his sword, at which he seemed 
touched, and, remounting, they rode towards his house. The 
chief had not been off his horse for twenty-four hours, yet 
he appeared, says the Envoy, not to have suffered from fa- 
tigue. He was treated honorably by Sir William McNagh- 
ten, and a pension was awarded him. He has been liv- 
ing since at liberty, but closely watched, in Calcutta and 
some other parts of British India. The manner of this sur- 
render of the opposing chief, when all his hopes had fled, is 
not one of the least romantic points of this eventful war. 

Part of the British forces had retired with Sir John Keane 
in October, in 1839 ; those who remained, were necessary to 
sustain the power of Shah Shoudjah, who soon excited dis- 
content, by different acts of violence, as also by retaining in 
his pay as a body-guard a corps of Sickhs, the enemies, by 
blood and religion, of the Afghans. What his government 
during the past three years had been, will, however, doubt- 
less soon be made to appear in the investigations, that must 
follow the recent calamities. As yet, the government at 
home has published nothing, and all the notices of his reign, 
as well as the accounts of the insurrection and massacre, 
must be derived from private correspondence, and from the 
Indian journals, which last are sometimes not a little contra- 
dictory in their announcements. The conduct of the Eng- 
lish officers themselves has not been left unreproached, and 

" In the admirable map of Central Asia, made at Berlin, by Lieutenant 
Zimmerman, aided by the celebrated Carl Kitter, the route of General 
Harlan among the mountains is marked out. Let us offer here our humble 
tribute of praise, to that indefatigable young officer Zimmerman for the 
valuable work he has produced. Two copies of this map and its volume 
of text exist in Paris ; one at the Royal Library, and one at the Institute. 
It is doubtful if a single copy is to be found in the United States. 
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one account attributes the rising of the Afghans to the cru- 
elties committed by order of a certain Lieutenant Lynch. 
Be that as it may ; on the 12th of October, a part of the 
British garrison of Caboul was detached under General Sale 
to go through the Khourd Caboul, a pass in the mountains 
towards Jellalabad. This division had scarcely entered the 
passes, and lost sight of Caboul, when it was attacked from 
all points, and obliged for twenty days to fight its way inch 
by inch. Stopping at the farther mouth of the pass, to re- 
cruit, it was not until the 10th of November, that they ar- 
rived at Jellalabad. Here General Sale immediately en- 
trenched himself, and, procuring beef by forays, remained 
until the date of the last accounts from India. So well, 
however, had the conspiracy been formed, and so complete 
had been the secrecy, that not one of the thirty or forty po- 
litical agents would seem to have had the least suspicion of 
the volcano, which was burning under them. 

On the 29th of October, when General Sale was within 
fifty miles of Caboul, fighting and cut to pieces day after day, 
Sir William McNaghten wrote to the Bombay government, 
that all was prosperous and tranquil., and that he should set 
off in four days for the government of Bombay, to which 
he had been appointed. " At the very moment he wrote," 
says the " Bombay Times," " all the armies of India could not 
have carried him one hundred miles from his own house. On 
the 2d of November, the city of Caboul, with its sixty thousand 
inhabitants and all the country around, was in open insurrec- 
tion. On the following morning, that on which Sir William 
McNaghten meant to start for Bombay, Sir Alexander Burnes, 
with seven other officers, was murdered within the city." 
Their treasury, it would appear, was plundered and the pro- 
visions were destroyed. Part of the troops were encamped 
without the walls, and part in the citadel, but completely sep- 
arated from each other. During the attacks upon the two posts 
that followed, the troops in the citadel kept up a constant 
firing upon the town for eighteen days, thus, without produc- 
ing any good effect, provoking, as one would suppose, the 
whole population to acts of cruelty and vengeance. During 
nearly two entire months, the garrison continued on the de- 
fensive. General Nott, who had ten thousand troops at Can- 
dahar, detached three regiments to the assistance of Caboul. 
But there were three hundred miles of snow-covered ground 
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between, and these troops were obliged to turn back. A 
hundred incidents are recounted of the small detached posi- 
tions about, in which the garrisons have been entirely de- 
stroyed, or compelled to fight their way back to some of the 
strong posts. 

Towards the end of November, Akbar Khan, the favorite 
son of Dost Mahomed, arrived at Caboul, and took the lead 
of the insurgents. The troops of Caboul, seeing no hope of 
succour, without provisions, and short in their ammunition, 
now became quarrelsome and insubordinate. On the 15th of 
December, it is said they had provisions only for three days. 
Their force was three native regiments, and one English 
regiment, and there were thirteen thousand mouths to be 
fed. Under these circumstances a capitulation was proposed, 
forced, it is said, upon the Envoy by the garrison. At the 
second interview with the insurgents, on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, the Envoy was cruelly murdered, not, as has been stated, 
by Akbar Khan, but by a fanatic Ghilzie, one of that tribe, 
or rather sect, upon which the insults of English officers are 
said to have been committed. Akbar Khan seems, from all 
accounts, to have acted throughout most nobly, and his chiv- 
alric treatment of the wounded officers and the women, whose 
lives he has saved, should certainly be remembered to his 
praise. On the 29th of December, the terms were finally 
concluded, which were nothing less than the entire evacuation 
of all Afghanistan, the total abandonment of the "glorious 
conquest of Keane," and the surrender of all money and 
munitions of war ! The troops were to take with them their 
muskets, side arms, and the ammunition in their pouches. 
This humiliating treaty was signed by Lieutenant Pottinger, 
who had succeeded McNaghten as political agent, and by 
General Elphinstone, the commander-in-chief ; six English offi- 
cers were left as hostages for the evacuation. Orders were 
then sent by General Elphinstone to Jellalabad, to Ghuznee, 
and to Candahar, for the troops to fall back upon British 
India. The commanders of neither place obeyed, though 
Ghuznee, which has only about one thousand men, it was 
thought, would soon be taken. , 

On the 6th of January, 1842, the Caboul forces com- 
menced their retreat through the dismal pass, destined 
to be their grave. On the third day they were attacked 
by the mountaineers from all points, and a fearful slaugh- 
ter ensued ; one or two of the officers' wives were here 
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taken prisoners, and were rescued by Akbar Khan. This chief 
now declared his inability to stay the slaughter, and stated, 
that the only mode to secure the safety of the women, fourteen 
in number, was, that they should place themselves under his 
protection. Their husbands were allowed to accompany 
them, and this alone has saved their lives. Akbar Khan 
also took General Elphinstone and the principal officers with 
him. They are all now at Lughman, a mountain post, about 
fifty miles from Caboul. Letters from them in Bombay speak 
in the highest terms of the kind treatment they receive, and 
the delicate conduct towards them of their chivalric captor. 
The troops kept on, and awful scenes ensued. Without 
food, — mangled and cut to pieces, each one caring only for 
himself, all subordination had fled ; and the soldiers of the 
forty-fourth English regiment are reported to have knocked 
down their officers with the buts of their muskets. On the 
18th of January, just seven days after the retreat commenced, 
one man, bloody and torn, mounted on a miserable pony, and 
pursued by horsemen, was seen riding furiously across the 
plains to Jellalabad. That was Dr. Brydon, the sole person 
to tell the tale of the passage of Khourd Caboul. 

We will not pursue any further the accounts of these disas- 
ters. What course will the English government pursue ? 
The finances of India are in a most depressed state ; the 
deficit in their budget for 1840 was, according to Mr. Martin, 
£ 2,414,000 sterling ; for 1841 and 1842 it is expected to 
be the same. The expenses of this fruitless expedition to 
Afghanistan have been about seventeen millions sterling, some 
accounts say twenty millions. A new campaign must lead to 
much greater expense than the previous one, because now 
opposition will be encountered at every step. Again the 
means of transport are wanting. Through the Bolan Pass 
every thing must be carried on camels ; the provisions for the 
men, forage for the horses, and for the camels themselves. 
Between October, 183S, and December, 1839, says an Indian 
account, so little care was taken, "that thirty thousand camels 
died in the service of the army, and now it would be im- 
possible to get together a sufficient number for an expe- 
dition of any magnitude. The supply has been exhausted." 

The Indian debt is more than thirty-two millions sterling, 
and a new loan, that has been opened, can only be disposed 
of at seventeen per cent, discount. The government at home, 
by the charter (of 1834) of the English East India Company, 
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guaranties a revenue of ten per cent, upon the stock, so that 
every depression in their finances is reflected back at once upon 
the finances at home. Other difficulties have arisen as to the 
character of the war. Sir Robert Peel declared very re- 
cently in the House of Commons, that he had opposed it 
from the commencement, and that the attempt to reestablish 
Shah Shoudjah was, in his opinion, quite the same as if they 
had attempted to replace Charles the Tenth upon the throne 
of France. 

But some decided action must take place. The cleverest 
writer as yet upon the British possessions in India * declares 
the government there to be a government of opinion. The 
loss of Afghanistan in itself is nothing ; many had even pro- 
posed that it should be abandoned voluntarily ; even the force 
destroyed is but a fraction of the immense Indian army ; but the 
prestige is broken, and, this prestige of European superiority 
once lost, the whole fabric falls. The news of the disasters 
in Afghanistan have rung through all the Indian possessions 
of Great Britain, and people there start and wonder at finding 
their rulers fallible. What will be the course pursued to re- 
cover this influence ? Will Dost Mahomed be allowed to 
return to Caboul, and a treaty be concluded with him, or will 
Shah Shoudjah, whose conduct in all this affair has been very 
suspicious, be retained in power, and the country ravaged 
by a foreign army ? Will it be peace or war ? We shall 
wait with interest to see. 



Art. III. — The Zincali ; or an Jlccount of the Gypsies 
of Spain, with an original Collection of their Songs and 
Poetry. By George Borrow, late Agent of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society in Spain. Two Volumes 
in One. New York : Wiley & Putnam. 1842. 12mo. 
pp. 323, 135, and 55. 

Mr. Borrow has had ample opportunity for collecting 
curious and valuable information respecting a singular race of 
people, well known by sight in almost every country in Eu- 
rope, though their history, language, and the source of their 

* Biornstierna, formerly Minister of War in Sweden. His work is in 
German, but an English translation has, we believe, been published. 



